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New South 
Notes 


THE sTAFF of New South had re- 
quested permission to reprint the 
article “A Southern Negro’s View of 
the South” shortly before the un- 
timely death of Dr. Johnson. Reprint 
permission was obtained and the 
Southern Regional Council is hon- 
ored to present Dr. Johnson’s article 
in the December issue of New South. 
The article is especially important in 
the struggle for the recognition of 
equal human dignity. Dr. Johnson 
tells what the Negro wants in the 
present day, but more important, he 
puts the segregation issue in its 
proper perspective in world events. 
That is, he tells not only what the 
final decision will mean for Negroes 
but what that decision will mean for 
all humanity. 

The October issue of New South 
presented the religious aspect of the 
segregation issue. In that issue, posi- 
tive actions by religious groups were 
recorded. The article, “Henderson 
Pastors’ Diary,” in this issue would 
have added an important item to the 
positive witnessing of religious lead- 
ers in the South concerning the seg- 
regation issue. In the diary, two min- 
isters from Henderson, Kentucky, tell 
the day-by-day experiences of the in- 
terracial ministerial association of 
the town in their successful attempt 
to restore order in the school hit by 
a boycott. 

The order ending segregated seat- 
ing in the buses of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is expected to be put into ef- 
fect any day now as New South goes 
to print. No one knows what will 
happen in the city that has experi- 
enced a year-long boycott of buses by 
Negroes, but New South presents a 
short editorial in this issue which 
rightly calls for citizens to continue 
upholding the American tradition and 
abiding by the law. 
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A Southern Negro’s 
View of the South* 





By Charles S. Johnson 


President of Fisk University until his death, October 27, 1956 


IT 1s NoT merely by accident or inad- 
vertence that the viewpoint of the Negro 
Southerner is consistently omitted from 
characterizations of the “Southern point 
of view and way of life.” It is a part 
of the Southern way of life to disregard 
it. Some writers, in order to provide 
a touch of realism for persons outside 
the South, explain that “the better- 
thinking elements of both races” prefer 
to leave things as they are, or “it is only 
the outsider and agitator who want to 
stir up things and change the social 
pattern of the South.” But these are 
not Negroes themselves speaking. 

A few years ago a university press 
editor in one of the Upper South states 
projected a volume that would repre- 
sent the range of Negro thought on race 
relations, from conservative to liberal 
to radical opinion. The title was “What 
the Negro Wants.” In the final result, 
all of the Negro writers seemed to think 
and want substantially the same things; 
the differences appeared only in the lit- 
erary styles of the authors. This irri- 
tating unanimity provoked the editor 
to one of the most extraordinary intro- 
ductions in publishing history. He cen- 
sured the writers for thinking and 
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wanting the wrong things, and advised 
them what they should be wanting! 

The common desires of Southern 
Negroes reflect a viewpoint about which 
several generalizations can be made. 

(1) The Southern Negro viewpoint 
is more broadly national than regional. 
There are very few, if any, Southern 
Negroes who do not want fuli American 
citizenship, even though there are un- 
doubtedly those who, if they had it, 
would make no better use of it than 
some of their white counterparts. In 
philosophy, the Southern Negro identi- 
fication is with the nation and not with 
the Southern region, which is, in spirit, 
separatist. 

(2) The present-day Southern Negro 
does not share the belief of the Southern 
white that he is inferior as a human 
being, even though he may earn lower 
wages and have fewer years of school- 
ing. Sixty or seventy years ago there 
were many who acted as if they believed 
themselves inferior, although they no 
longer actually believed it. What is for 
white Southerners most difficult to un- 
derstand, in these days, is the absence 
of both the belief in inferiority and the 
simulation of this belief. More than this, 
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View of the South 


(Continued) 


there has been a measurable loss of 
Negro respect for the white pretenders 
to a superiority that can only be sus- 
tained by legal statutes and _ illegal 
violence, or the threat of it. 


Attitude Change 


The apparent change in the attitude of 
the Southern Negro reflects the differ- 
ence between the political and social 
structure in the South itself as of today 
and sixty years ago. The genteel tradi- 
tion of the South has been extinguished 
with the displacement of the Southern 
gentleman and planter aristocrat in 
business and politics by the culturally 
undisciplined new generations coming 
into power. The genteel tradition needed 
no segregation laws to confirm cultural 
superiority and position in society. 

(3) It is variously expected that Ne- 
gro Southerners, as a result of their 
limited status in the racial system, would 
be bitter or hostile, or patient or in- 
different. They are typically none of 
these. If a generalized attitude can be 
defined, it would be something closer to 
forbearance. Bitterness grows out of 
hopelessness, and there is no sense of 
hopelessness in this situation, however 
uncomfortable and menacing and hu- 
miliating it may be at times. Faith in 
the ultimate strength of the democratic 
philosophy and code of the nation as a 
whole has always been stronger than 
the impulse to despair. 

(4) The Southern Negro does not 
seriously expect very much change in 
his civil rights status through “grass 
roots” conversion. There has, indeed, 
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been improvement in education, health, 
housing and welfare at this level, as an 
aspect of general improvement in com- 
munity facilities. But in employment 
and wages, voting, personal security, 
access to cultural facilities, and other 
requisites of democratic living, there 
has been very little change except that 
brought about by a stronger and higher 
authority. 

It was the Federal Government that 
wiped out the racial differentials in 
Southern wages, and the Federal courts 
that equalized white and Negro teach- 
ers’ salaries and opened the ballot box. 
It was the impact of national and world 
criticism that curbed mob violence in 
the South, and gave the stigma of crime 
to such brutal indulgences as the Em- 
mett Till case in Mississippi; it was not 
the local courts or the neighbors. Few 
Southern whites of liberal or humane 
views regarding Negro civil rights want 
personal responsibility among their less 
liberal friends for advocating such. It 
is simpler if the mandate comes from 
some unchallengeable and objective au- 
thority that is stronger than the com- 
munity itself. 


Legislation 


That is why so many dark fingers are 
crossed in the United States today, as 
the compassionate high court patiently 
awaits local compliance with its school 
desegregation decrees. For all the recent, 
and welcome advances in border re- 
gions, the deep South is still erupting 
with white citizens’ councils, and the 
Southern state Legislatures, which are 
dominated by the medieval pillars of 
the rural “grass-roots” areas, are pass- 
ing defiant and, in some instances, 
brazenly insulting legislation in the 
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name of the Southern way of life. 

Just what do these Southerners stand 
for? The stereotypes and arguments in 
defense of what is called the Southern 
way of life are put forth by Southern- 
ers of presumed high responsibility, who 
are, in fact, the greatest present danger to 
American democracy. The reasons they 
give for insisting on racial segregation 
are defined as sociological and cultural, 
rather than moral or ethical or even 
humane. No Southern white opinion. 
respectable or otherwise, has in the past 
half century, seriously ventured a moral 
or ethical or humane justification of the 
Southern way of life. 


Scriptures 


It is true that there have been some 
fundamentalist attempts to torture the 
Holy Scriptures into a blessed condone- 
ment of inequality and inhumanity. Bib- 
lical scholars are considerably bewil- 
dered and embarrassed about the reli- 
gious convictions of these mentalities. 

There have been, too, attempts to 
“prove” that Negro students in the 
available Southern schools measure low- 
er in educational achievement than white 
students. But Negro youth in Ohio, 
where there are better schools available, 
measured higher in the comprehensive 
intelligence tests for army recruits than 
white youth of every state in the South 
except Florida, where there has been 
much migration from the North. With 
a historical one-third of the educational 
facilities, Negro youths have managed 
to do at least two-thirds as well as South- 
ern white students on their own ground. 
It is a tortuous logic that would use the 
tragic results of inequality to establish 
the need of continuing it. 

Equally illogical is the economic char- 
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On this thirteenth anniversary meeting of 
the Southern Regional Council we con- 
sider the passing of Dr. CHartes S. JoHn- 
SON a grievous loss. From the inception 
of the Council, of which Dr. Johnson was 
@ principal founder, he gave invaluable 
leadership. We shall sorely miss his 
understanding, his guidance, and his wise 
counsel. Not only this organization, but 
the Southern region, the field of higher 
learning, and the nation itself will be the 
poorer without him. But the concept of 
democracy, which he did so much to 
further, will continue to grow—and this 
will be to him a living testimonial. 


Williamsburg, Va., Nov. 14, 1956 








acter of the Southern way of life. 

The United States has lately experi- 
enced tremendous social and economic 
changes. There has been a shift in our 
economic perspective not yet fully recog- 
nized. The vast productive potential has 
made necessary the development of new 
areas of consumption and these are no 
longer to be found in sufficient quantity 
abroad. The most obvious and imme- 
diate outlet for an expanding economy 
is the increased purchasing power of 
the underdeveloped markets at home. 
This is impossible in a social economy, 
like that of the South, that artificially 
limits earning power through a restrict- 
ive racial system. 

We cannot escape the fact that the 
Negro minority market alone, even when 
held down by unequal opportunity and 
limited education to one-half its poten- 
tial, is equal to the total wealth of 
Canada or to our total foreign exports. 

The Southern region, despite the in- 
evitable currents of industrialization, 
continues to cling to the older patterns 
of its inadequate agrarian economy. 
Mr. Hodding Carter of Mississippi is 
responsible for the statement that 65 
per cent of the white college graduates 
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(Continued) 


have to leave the region to find adequate 
careers. 

Closely related to this plantation 
economy and “way of life” is the illu- 
sory role and historical philosophy of 
“states’ rights.” This is the basis of at- 
tacks upon the Supreme Court and the 
reckless array of state legislation con- 
firming the ancient policies of racial 
inequality. 

Mr. William Faulkner, the Mississippi 
Nobel laureate, in a second thought on 
the whole issue, said: “We sold our 
states’ rights back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment when we accepted the first 
cotton price support subsidy twenty 
years ago. Our economy is not agricul- 
tural any longer. Our economy is the 
Federal Government. We no longer farm 
in Mississippi cotton fields. We farm 
now in Washington corridors and Con- 
gressional committee rooms.” Thus, if 
there has been broadening of Federal 
powers, it has been made necessary 
by the demands of the Southern states 
themselves. 


Provincial 


Finally, what of the political char- 
acter of the Southern way? Most of the 
Legislatures are dominated by rural 
representatives who lack the cultural 
sophistication of an increasingly urban 
and industrial age. As a result the 
region is anti-labor, anti-capital, anti- 
race, anti-liberal, anti-civil rights, anti- 
education, anti-intellectual, anti-technol- 
ogy, anti-Federal Government; it is pro- 
vincial and isolationist to the core. 

Political leadership has to adjust to 





this level of operation, and does so 
whenever it prizes political success 
above national welfare or the dominant 
current of human rights sweeping over 
the world. At present, the preoccupation 
of the Southern Legislatures is not with 
improving the health, welfare and econ- 
omy of the region, but with defeating 
“civil rights” as a national policy. 


Retreat 


It is the tragic truth today that in 
the face of the world’s turning away 
from the crass inhumanities of racial 
snobbery and imperial domination, we 
have a substantial part of an entire 
region asserting defiance of freedom 
and the laws that support it. It is a 
tragic pity that while the rest of the 
world is giving new attention and re- 
spect to basic human rights, every de- 
vice from subversion of law to violence 
is being employed to defeat the Con- 
stitution, and with such frantic despera- 
tion that no voice of stern national 
statesmanship dares defy, without apol- 
ogy and compromise, this organized 
retreat from freedom to tyranny and 
feudalism. 

There has been no bold and forth- 
right national statesmanship that would 
dare look at the nation as a whole and 
its intractable parts, and face a common 
destiny in the new kind of world we 
have today. 

Even in the North, it is not yet fully 
recognized that the real issue is not how 
much education Negroes and other 
minorities can get in a segregated sys- 
tem, but how to improve the education 
of all American youth; not how racial 
minorities can be gradually and cau- 
tiously insinuated into industry and la- 
bor organizations, but how to increase 
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and improve the total manpower poten- 
tial of the nation for maintaining our 
productive capacity. 

The issue is not how unsanitary some 
enforced racial slums and ghettos may 
have become, but how to improve the 
health and welfare of the nation without 
regard to race or sex or national origin; 
not how much a person thinks his 
property loses in value if a Negro moves 
into his neighborhood, but how to 
achieve a free market for living space 
for the people of the nation. 

Basically, this is a struggle today not 
between North and South, or whites 
and Negroes, or between the national 
and international points of view. It is 
a struggle between those who believe 
in democracy and those who do not. 

Of all the voices raised in this crisis, 
the one most ignored has been that of 
the Southern Negro. 


Educators 


In October, 1954, a group of nearly 
100 Negro educators and civic leaders 
met in Hot Springs, Ark., and drafted 
a statement of invitation to sober and 
intelligent cooperation in working out 
this admittedly difficult problem. Al- 
though it was issued to the national 
press through its central services in the 
Southern region, it has been one of the 
most ignored public invitations on 
record. 

Since it still lies buried in limbo, 
it is perhaps worth quoting from it: 

“Good statesmanship in a democracy 
requires that all segments of the popu- 
lation participate in the implementation 
of the court’s decision, which is of com- 
mon concern. The idea is still too preva- 
lent that the issues involved can be re- 
solved without Negro participation. 
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Some public officials speak as if only 
white Americans are involved. We are 
all, Negro and white, deeply and equally 
involved. Many Negroes can contribute 
sound, intelligent and _ statesmanlike 
techniques for the handling of the in- 
evitable issues. . . . 


Best Education 


The court’s decision makes possible 
a single school system with the oppor- 
tunity for the people in the region to 
marshal their educational resources and 
to develop a philosophy that brings to 
education generally a new perspective, 
and to the nation a new spirit. This 
cannot be done in a dual system of edu- 
cation. Let it be clearly understood that 
we are not pleading for Negroes alone. 
We are concerned about the best educa- 
tion that can be made available to every 
child in the South. ... 

Ours is a common democracy in 
which the weakest and the strongest, 
the most privileged and the most ad- 
vantaged, the descendants of every race 
and every nation, can share and happily 
boast that we are proud to be Ameri- 
cans. Children educated from the begin- 
ning in such a system will insure for 
us all a future of which we can be as 
proud as of the abolition of slavery and 
child labor, woman suffrage, equal edu- 
cational opportunities for women, and 
the institution of the public schools 
themselves. . . . 

Time will prove that our fears have 
no foundation in fact just as has been 
proved by the implementation of pre- 
vious court decisions. Segregation 
breeds fear; and when the barriers of 
segregation are at last removed from 
American life, we will wonder why we 
feared it all... . We as Negro citizens 
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stand ready to cooperate whole-heart- 
edly in the progressive fulfillment of 
these democratic objectives.” 


Waste 


None of this cooperation has been 
seriously sought or accepted. The 
course of events has left no alternative 
to Negroes but the courts. This is an 
unnecessary waste of ability and social 
statesmanship, and a repudiation of a 
gracious and tempered gesture of good- 
will aimed at helping the whole nation 
surmount a common problem. 

The really critical problem of the 
present, we believe, is the confusion of 
the moral imperatives of this issue with 





Book Reports Progress 
of Integration 


Integration North and South by David 
Loth and Harold Fleming, a 110-page 
progress memorandum lists examples 
of desegregation in the two-year period 
immediately following the Supreme Court 
school decision. The book includes de- 
segregation instances in public schools, 
private and parochial schools, higher edu- 
cation, employment, religion, sports and 
recreation, military, housing, elections 
and appointments, hotels, restaurants, 
theaters, school related groups, organiza- 
tions, transportation, health and medicine, 
and other public facilities. Price 40¢. May 
be obtained from 
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the tired policy of moderation, our 
current middle-of-the-road philosophy. 
Whatever the personal sentiment, there 
can be no middle-of-the-road attitude 
toward morality or legality, if the fabric 
of our society is to remain inviolate. 
Where there is repudiation of the in- 
tegrity of the Court, our ultimate con- 
stitutional authority, on one issue, there 
is repudiation of the integrity of the 
Court and the law on any or all issues. 
No one expects laws to reform the hearts 
of people, and this is not their purpose. 
They can, however, and do, according 
to the venerable Judge Learned Hand, 
control the disorderly, even at times at 
the risk of making them angry. 


Human Equality 


The issue today is human equality 
and national civil rights, and the touch- 
stone is the racial segregation that 
prevents this human equality. Whatever 
our internal national differences on do- 
mestic issues, we are a total nation to 
the rest of the world, and no allowances 
can safely be made for regional defec- 
tions from our basic American philoso- 
phy and practice. At stake is our sur- 
vival in a world in which we are losing 
our allies by millions, the allies we need 
for military aid and support, friendship, 
trade and the essential raw materials 
for our industrial growth. 

The essence of our system of govern- 
ment and life is voluntary cooperation 
in a democratic process that respects the 
dignity and rights of individuals. Our 
faith in the power of the human spirit 
to achieve the ends of a free society has 
given hope to millions of mankind over 
the world. We cannot default on this 
promise. This is our moral challenge in 
a national crisis. 
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Henderson 


Pastors Diary 





By C. Sumpter Logan 
and Theodore A. Braun 


Reprinted from 
The Christian Century 
October 24, 1956 


HENDERSON, a town of 20,000 popula- 
tion, is located in western Kentucky on 
the banks of the Ohio. Six miles north 
is the Mason-Dixon line. Thirty-odd 
miles southeast are Sturgis and, beyond 
it, Clay, where mobs prevented integra- 
tion of the schools early in September. 
A slopover from the wave of race tur- 
moil in Sturgis and Clay splashed into 
Henderson, nearly wrecking our school 
integration plan which had been func- 
tioning without incident for three weeks. 
Without warning we had a collision in 
our midst. Here in diary form is the 
story of what happened as we two Hen- 
derson ministers saw it. 
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Thursday, September 20. Our blood 
was chilled this afternoon by a radio 
announcement of a Saturday evening 
mass meeting sponsored by the Citizens 
Council of Kentucky, Inc., with Jerry 
Waller of Morganfield, Kentucky, as the 
main speaker. We have heard this 
rabble-rouser before, denouncing Eisen- 
hower, Nixon, Stevenson, Kefauver, the 
Supreme Court, Governor Chandler, 
civic authorities, ministers, and all law 
and order. He seems to woo disintegra- 
tion with calculated deliberation. To- 
night a few ministers got together and 
decided to call a meeting of the Hender- 
son County ministerial association to- 
morrow. 

Friday, September 21. For two and 
a half hours this morning the minis- 
terial association discussed strategy. We 
finally came to a common mind, decid- 
ing that our witness should be to attend 
the Saturday mass meeting in the court- 
house as a group and to make a state- 
ment in rebuttal to Waller’s expected 
tirade. 

Saturday, September 22. As the zero 
hour approached we thirteen ministers 
gathered for prayer. Then we walked 
to the courtroom and sat down together 
in the first two rows, underneath a 
large American flag (“ . . . one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
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justice for all”). As the room filled up 
and the crowd overflowed onto the 
courthouse lawn, we ministers felt like 
birds in the wilderness. We represented 
seven denominations — Disciples of 
Christ, Episcopal, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Methodist, Southern Baptist, 
Southern Presbyterian and the Salva- 
tion Army. Waller launched into a bit- 
ter harangue which held the crowd for 
an hour. Finally, with a call for a school 
boycott, he stepped away from the 
microphone. 


Rebuttal 


The president of the ministerial as- 
sociation then arose, walked to the 
platform and asked permission to ad- 
dress the crowd in behalf of the as- 
sociation. At first Waller flatly refused to 
yield the microphone, but after a few 
minutes’ conversation he reluctantly 
gave way. The president read the as- 
sociation’s statement to the crowd (esti- 
mated at 1,500), counseling them to 
keep cool heads and calm emotions as 
Henderson county moves into a new era 
under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, and urging them to help imple- 
ment that decision. Before he reached 
the end of his speech boos, hisses, yells 
and curses drowned him out. Uncom- 
plimentary counter-remarks were heard. 
Waller stated that this was the first 
time a rebuttal had been made at a 
white citizens’ council mass meeting. 
The crowd broke up without any council 
petitions being signed. 

Sunday, September 23. Attendance 
at several churches was at an all-time 
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low. We hear that an effort is being 
made to boycott the churches as well 
as the schools. Several months ago a 
young Negro minister, a social action 
executive in the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, was booked to preach 
in the local church of that denomina- 
tion. Attendance at that church was be- 
low normal this morning, but the guest 
preacher was well received by those 
who were present. He remarked that 
this was the first time he had come 
into a town immediately after a white 
citizens’ council meeting. One of the 
Presbyterian ministers spoke on the 
local situation to his own congregation. 
After the service an officer of his church 
requested that he give no more “nig- 
ger lectures” from the pulpit. 

Monday, September 24. This morn- 
ing the boycott of the Weaverton school 
here started. Of the 863 pupils enrolled, 
only 300 (five of them Negro) reported 
for classes. As in Sturgis and Clay, a 
mob gathered near the school. It was 
an orderly mob, but we wonder at what 
moment reason, justice and law will 
give way to passion, violence and even 
crime. There is a good deal of talk 
about lynching around the town. 


Broadcast 


Soon after school began it was time 
for the ministerial association’s regular 
15-minute broadcast over the local 
radio station. Our president used this 
opportunity to speak of the situation in 
Henderson. Today also the association 
began broadcasting spot announce- 
ments at strategic hours to parents, urg- 
ing them to keep their children in 
school. This afternoon the citizens’ 
council announced a second mass meet- 
ing for tomorrow evening. This time 
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the meeting is to be held outdoors 
on the courthouse lawn. They are mak- 
ing doubly sure that we shall not have 
another chance to meddle! 

Tuesday, September 25. Only 206 
pupils came to school this morning—a 
new low. We have discovered that most 
of the parents are fearful for their chil- 
dren’s safety. At noon the association 
embarked on a new strategy. We se- 
cured the names of all parents who were 
keeping their children in school and 
invited them to an evening meeting at 


the E. and R. church. 


Parents Meet 


Seventy fathers and mothers appear- 
ed. After introducing himself, each gave 
his witness, telling why his child was 
continuing to attend school. A solidar- 
ity of concern began to appear. Both 
the school superintendent and the police 
commissioner were present to reassure 
the parents about their children’s 
safety. 

Three blocks away a huge crowd was 
milling around on the courthouse lawn. 
Waller and one Kershaw (from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee) spoke to them, urging 
an all-out boycott of every integrated 
school in Henderson. Since the local 
talent was undependable, the citizens’ 
council had imported two clergymen to 
pronounce an invocation and a benedic- 
tion. A grass-roots preacher from an 
independent church prayed that God 
would cast out all those “evil” men—the 
local ministers—and a preacher from 
the Bible Presbyterian Church in Nash- 
ville fervently echoed the prayer. 

Wednesday, September 26. The rela- 
tive impact of last night’s two meetings 
became evident this morning; school at- 
tendance jumped to 224, The citizens’ 
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council president couldn’t believe his 
ears when the principal told him the 
figure, and demanded and got permis- 
sion to count the pupils himself. When 
his count came out two higher he left, 
muttering and shaking his head. 

Then the battle grew hotter. Citizens’ 
council members got a sound truck and 
began trumpeting their propaganda 
around town, urging parents to keep 
their children out of school and the 
children themselves to stay at home. 
Our ministerial association has multi- 
plied the number of its broadcasts and 
has put out the first of what we intend 
to be a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments. Our president used the radio 
time regularly allotted our group for 
correcting Waller’s lurid distortions 
about the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Again 
this afternoon the ministers called on 
parents to invite them to a second meet- 
ing at the E. and R. church Thursday 


evening. 
Destructiveness 


The psychological destructiveness in- 
herent in the situation became evident 
today; some school children were so 
emotionally upset that they needed a 
doctor’s care. It wasn’t integration that 
bothered them—the Negro and white 
pupils get along with each other won- 
derfully well. But the absence of so 
many of their fellow pupils, the pres- 
ence of the mob across the street from 
the school, and the blaring of the sound 
truck telling them to stay at home—all 
this confused and overexcited them. 
There is confusion among the adults 
too. This morning a Hendersonite hail- 
ed one of us ministers with “Hi, col- 
ored boy!” 
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(Continued) 


Thursday, September 27. School at- 
tendance jumped to 267 today. That 
seems to have made the citizens’ coun- 
cil people angry and desperate. All day 
they covered the town and the county 
by sound truck, calling for a mass meet- 
ing at the Weaverton school a_half- 
hour before classes begin tomorrow 
morning. The result is a new wave of 
fearfulness on the part of parents. The 
ministerial association beamed the fol- 
lowing spot announcement over the local 
radio station: “Do not be intimidated 
by announcements of a mass meeting 
so timed and located as to instill fear 
in parents’ hearts. Join the growing 
number of parents who are sending 
their children to school. Their complete 
safety has been assured by law-enforce- 
ment agencies and school authorities. 
Uphold constitutional law and order! 
End the interruption to your children’s 
education!” 


Boycott Fails 


This evening about 50 parents met in 
the E. and R. church. Police Chief 
Fred J. Halle was on hand again. A 
fine experience of sharing and wit- 
nessing uplifted all who were present. 
After prayer there was a fellowship 
hour, with coffee and cookies supplied 
by the ministerial association. 

Friday, September 28. This was the 
day set by the white citizens’ council 
to empty the school completely. When 
the school attendance figure was re- 
ported it indicated a great moral vic- 
tory for the embattled parents—241! 
The citizens’ council leaders are dis- 
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couraged but not defeated. They have 
begun planning a telephone crusade. 
We ministers continued our spot radio 
announcements through the day, al- 
though our association is nearly broke, 
having drained its $100 reserve to the 
bottom. But other events seem to be 
hastening the end. 


Legal Angles 


Early today the state attorney gen- 
eral announced his ruling that no school 
which had begun integration can stop 
the process. Then the acting commis- 
sioner of public safety called a meeting 
with officers of the white citizens’ coun- 
cil, the president of the ministerial as- 
sociation, the chief of police, and repre- 
sentatives of press and TV. The commis- 
sioner advised the council leaders that 
they would be held personally respon- 
sible for any violence, and suggested 
that they end the boycott and consider 
legal angles. The council leaders agreed, 
though within an hour they fell out 
with each other. They called a mass 
meeting for Saturday night on the court- 
house lawn to present the new develop- 
ment. 

The ministers’ united stand has be- 
gun to weaken. Several of our group 
suggest that the association’s militant, 
aggressive approach be slowed down to 
let things ride for a while. Each pastor 
has been under tremendous pressure 
from his own congregation. 

Saturday, September 29. A mass 
meeting of the white citizens’ council 
was held tonight. All sorts of outside 
speakers came in to try to revive the 
sagging council. They urged the mob to 
flout the law, “because there isn’t enough 
jail room to lock you up.” Grubbs 
from Louisville, Dumas from Murray 
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State Teachers College and Powell from 
Sturgis got louder and louder in their 
denunciations of orderly democratic 
processes. They gave community, state 
and national officials a reckless raking 
over the coals. Two local council lead- 
ers stepped up to the microphone and 
counseled the mob to end the boycott 
and seek legal means for keeping Negro 
children out of the “white” schools. 
Their advice was rejected and the two 
resigned then and there. One of them 
asked for police protection. (Just be- 
fore the meeting one of the writers of 
this diary had been threatened with 
death.) It was a garbled meeting, an 
anticlimax to seven days of battle. 


Judgment 


Epilogue. On the Monday after the 
mass meeting school attendance began 
increasing. From across the street a 
small, frustrated group of segregation 
diehards watched the pupils going in. 
If these “apostles of discord” ever band 
together under strong leadership, they 
may be a terrible judgment on our 
segregated churches and communities. 
But in their negativism they carry the 
seeds of their own destruction. 

Throughout this embattled week the 
ministerial association received not a 
single token of support or commenda- 
tion from any civic club or chamber of 
commerce, nor from any public off- 
cial, businessman or lay church leader. 
How can civic. welfare be upheld when 
the responsibility for it is not shared? 
The association did not receive many 
letters from other parts of the country— 
some of them commendatory, more of 
them abusive. Our experience is that 
Bible-quoting fundamentalists are the 
most rabid white supremacists. 
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A week later, we are trying to evaluate 
our witness fully. The attorney gen- 
eral’s ruling of September 28 establish- 
ed a “point of no return.” But the lead- 
ers of the white citizens’ council tell 
us: “If it hadn’t been for the ministerial 
association, we'd have emptied the 
schools on the third day.” They are 
making strong efforts to bring the coun- 
cil into operation again. However, we 
believe that we have licked this thing 
in Henderson, though sometimes we feel 
that we are sitting on a powdered keg: 
odd little things happen day after day. 

We are told that our ministerial as- 
sociation’s was the first organized op- 
position in the south to a white citizens’ 
council. That may or may not be true. 
Certainly to assume leadership against a 
movement that has such powerful emo- 
tions behind it is like launching a canoe 
into the worst sort of rip tide. Even so, 
one can still witness—and our day calls 
desperately for Christian witness in a 
great many areas. 





Teaching and Learning 


There is a great difference between 
teaching and learning. We can teach 
principles of justice and charity in a 
racially segregated school. We can 
teach that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the races, that God loves 
everybody, that we must love every- 
body. But the pupils do not really 
learn these principles. They give assent 
to them but they do not understand 
and accept them.—From a pamphlet by 
The Catholic Committee of The South. 
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Reprinted from an editorial 


Gover n ment of Law in the Chattanooga Times 





INVALIDATION by the Supreme Court 
of state and local laws providing for 
segregation on buses has been awaited 
in the South for the past several months. 

The court, upholding in a brief order 
the decision of a three-judge special 
court in Montgomery, Alabama, ruled in 
effect that its unanimous 1954 ruling 
against racial discrimination in the pub- 
lic schools, since extended also to pub- 
lic parks, playgrounds and golf courses, 
must also apply in the case of intrastate 
bus transportation. 

Dismissal by the Supreme Court on 
April 23 of an appeal from a South 
Carolina court in a bus segregation case 
appeared to have the same effect as the 
newer order. In Montgomery, scene 
of a city bus boycott by Negroes since 
December 5, the bus company an- 
nounced that it would no longer require 
segregation. The City Commission then 
warned that it would revoke the com- 
pany’s franchise if the decision were 
carried out, and segregation has con- 
tinued. 

Later, it was found that the Supreme 
Court ruling of April 23 was actually 
not a final decision. Bus segregation has 
continued in Southern cities, and in 
intra-state rail travel. 

Now there can be little doubt that 
the decision will be applied eventually 
to all public transportation, as well as 
buses alone. 

The confusion regarding the April 
ruling was unfortunate, but state and 
local authorities undoubtedly have ex- 
pected the newer action. 

The court was unanimous, as in the 
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1954 ruling, although the three-judge 
panel sitting in Montgomery was not. 
The two jurists signing the opinion 
noted that in their opinion the Supreme 
Court clearly had reversed the Plessy 
v. Ferguson decision of 1896, in which 
the “separate but equal” doctrine was 
established. They added, however, that 
“P/lessy v. Ferguson had been impliedly, 
though not explicitly overruled.” 

The Supreme Court’s right to reinter- 
pret the state and local laws on bus 
segregation is the same right it exercised 
in the school segregation cases of 1954. 
It imposes a new and heavy responsi- 
bility upon the South, for although the 
problem is not as great, obviously, as 
that in the schools, the court did not, as 
in 1954, allow time for compliance with- 
in the discretion of the Federal district 
judges. 

In the midst of far-reaching world 
crises this great problem is a sore re- 
minder that the South has a hard way 
ahead. We do not know whether, in the 
light of past decisions, the highest court 
of the land could have worked out a 
more prudent implementation in this 
case. The governor of Mississippi has 
already announced that social custom 
in that state will go on as before re- 
gardless of what the Supreme Court 
says. Further delaying lawsuits are 
likely. 

But there is no better time to reaffirm 
that, whatever the problem, we are a 
government of law. We have every rea- 
son to feel, as we have felt before, that 
we can move with all good faith toward 
a just solution. 
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Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“The (Mississippi) Delta Council’s new com- 
mittee raising funds to try to get industry to 
locate in the Delta might take a look at those 
automobile license plates we’ve commented on 
before. Henry Maddox, new director of the A 
and I Board, in one of his first public speeches, 
had just pointed out the harm the ‘Mississippi 
—The Most Lied About State in the Union’ 
tags could do . . . Getting new industry is 
touchy business. No section gets it without a 
positive and constructive approach. It might 
pay the Council to consider advising the Delta 
to get the chip—in the form of those em- 
barrassing license plates—off its shoulder.” 
From an editorial in 
Tue Detta DEMOcRAT-TIMEs, 
Greenville, Mississippi 


“Georgia is on the verge of setting up a state 
operated, tax supported propaganda agency to 
give what Roy Harris and some officials call 
‘the Georgia Story.’ These men know full well 
that Georgia as a state, as a governmental 
entity, has no viewpoints. The men who ad- 
minister the state currently have a viewpoint 
but they do not have the right to use tax 
money to disseminate their personal ideas on 
a controversial subject . . . And the intended 
propaganda campaign has no uplifting pur- 
pose. It is not bringing new industry to the 
state, it is not selling Georgia wares, inviting 
tourists to come here or otherwise promoting 
the general welfare.” 
From an editorial in 
Tue Datty TiMEs, 
Gainesville, Georgia 


“Not only does the Klan steal and then sub- 
vert Christian doctrine, but its members defile 
the symbol of the cross by burning and re- 
ducing it to ashes just as they would destroy 
those things for which the cross stands. This 
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. Unquote 


singular symbol of man’s suffering compassion 
for his fellows shall not become an object of 
terror in the hands of these emotionally 
adolescent and intellectually infantile. The 
church will wage an endless struggle to de- 
stroy this enemy of all right-thinking men.” 
From a sermon by the Reverend Dale H. Ratliff, 
pastor of the Alta Vista Presbyterian Church, 

Miami, Florida 


“To appeal for ‘resistance’ to decisions of the 
court ‘by any lawful means’ is to utter a self- 
contradiction, whose ambiguity can only be 
calculated to promote disrespect for our funda- 
mental law. The privilege of criticizing a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court carries with it a 
corresponding obligation—a duty to recegnize 
the decision as the supreme law of the land as 
long as it remains in force. There are ways of 
bringing about changes in constitutional law, 
but resistance is not the way. Changes may be 
wrought by seeking an overruling decision or 
by constitutional amendment. It is through the 
amending process, and not by resistance, that 
the people and the states stand as the ultimate 
authority.” 
From a statement by 100 lawyers 
living in 31 states 


“... a number of states, counties, munici- 


palities and other agencies of local govern- 

ment had adopted discriminatory measures (in 

regard to buses and other common carriers 

of passengers). It is now clear that any such 

law, statute, ordinance or regulation must be 
regarded as a dead letter.” 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., 

* Attorney General of the United States, 

in a letter commenting on the 

U. S. Supreme Court ruling 

against segregated city buses 

in Montgomery, Alabama 
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